tagion of the popular belief. Divination was, of course, a religious truth at that time. Centuries of experience had not impaired the popular trust in the predictions of oracles, auspices, haruspices, and the whole army of fortune-tellers connected with the pagan religion. The Christian was no less willing to admit the faculty than the pagan ; he had angels to work his own oracles, and devils for those of the heathen. As a result, the practice of divination had permeated the whole public and private life of the empire. Every village had its astrologer and sorcerer. The stars were consulted whenever a tree was planted or a cow was to be mated. The astrologer had to say whether the newcomer would be good for milk, or draught, and so forth. Many even had the course of the planets carefully considered in the matter of their own offspring, choosing moments of' a favourable conjunction.'l Whenever anything was lost, the diviner was consulted. In his work Contra
1 As Augustine afterwards said, in the City of God, the advent of twins, with different temperament and fortunes, was the great cmx of the genethliacus.